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reached. Moscow had let us know that with the
military experts once at work political differences
should not be insoluble. Mr. Chamberlain's insight
into Russian methods and motives made this the
expression of a hope rather than any convinced
opinion; it did not escape him what the real difficulties
were.

At the time of Litvinov's resignation rumours were
current that Stalin contemplated a complete reversal
of Soviet foreign policy in the direction of understand-
ing with Germany. It was widely noted that Hitler
in his Reichstag speech of January 30th, and his reply
to President Roosevelt on April 28th, deliberately
refrained from his customary attacks on Russia and
Bolshevism.1 There was diplomatic contact between
the Soviet Ambassador in Berlin and the Wilhelm-
strasse at the end of April. Throughout July un-
official trade talks were going on with German repre-
sentatives in Moscow, and on July 21st it was
announced that official negotiations had begun in
Berlin. However, the announcement on August 20th
that a trade and credit agreement had actually been
signed came as a surprise to London, Pravda's com-
ment, which the British Press failed to feature, was
that the agreement might be "a serious step in the
direction of an eventual improvement not only of the
economic but also of the political relations between
the Soviet Union and Germany/' In July there
were rumours that the egregious von Papen was in
Moscow. All these things and more Mr. Chamberlain
must have known. Why, then, did he send the
military mission? Partly perhaps to convince British
opinion that we had in fact left nothing undone up
to the last moment; partly to allow Stalin to
commit himself as far as possible to the Allies and

iThe hopes aroused by the preliminary Russo-German contact of
February are the key to Hitler's forbearance.